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that self-contained units will engage in more extreme foreign policy 
behavior than externally influenceable units and that single group decision 
units will show more extreme foreign policy behavior than those comprised 
of multiple autonomous actors are examined using data from twenty-five 
nations during the decade from 1959 to 1968. 


change with time and issue. When cross-national comparisons of governmental 


decision-making bodies are contemplated, as in the comparative study of foreign 
policy, the number of possible kinds of decision units becomes formidable. 
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ability to commit the resources of the society and, with respect to a particular 
problem, the authority to make a decision that cannot be readily reversed. 


Participants experienced in the foreign policy-making process as well as those 
involved in decision making in large, complex organizations often remind us of the 
elusive nature of decision. They point out that, in contrast to many decision theories, 
the actual process of choice may not be a clear, precise occurrence. Instead it may be 
a gradual, incremental process that transpires over an extended period without 
anyone being able to say “X” made the decision on a given date. They note that those 
who gather and analyze information supplied to policy makers shape and narrow 
subsequent options by determining what is passed along and how it is interpreted. 
Moreover, the implementors of someone else’s decision may modify the original 
intent. 

It takes nothing away from these important insights about decision making, 
however, to observe that in the life of every organization actual points of decision do 
occur, although not always in a fashion visible to all who have participated in the 
process. Certainly key decisions and those who make them are constrained by 
available inputs, and subsequent implementation may lead to distortion; nonetheless 
choice points do occur with some regularity. Despite the need to recognize that 
decisions do not always get executed as intended, knowledge about how decisions are 
made remains a powerful source of insight into what complex entities, such as 
governments, do. 

These same participants familiar with governmental foreign policy making also 
feel uncomfortable with the usual requirement of decision theories that all decisions 
result from a similar process. In the reality of governmental foreign policy 
making—as in any organization dealing with an array of different kinds of complex 
issues—it is extremely unlikely that there will be one recurrent set of policy makers 
who will handle all problems in the same way. A contingency approach to modeling 
how governments make foreign policy decisions is needed that indicates under what 
conditions alternative decision units will engage in one or another different types of 
processes. In this essay we begin development of such a contingency approach, 
proposing a set of conditions that appear to affect how decision units make foreign 
policy decisions. 

In differentiating decision units, we build upon the growing research about 
foreign policy-making that focuses on competing bureaucratic organizations, on 
small groups, and on powerful individuals. Many analysts have employed notions 
from bureaucratic organizations to explain foreign policy (see Neustadt, 1970; 
Allison, 1971; Destler, 1972; Halperin and Kantor, 1973; Halperin, 1974; 
Steinbruner, 1974; Szanton, 1976; Brady, 1976; C. Hermann, 1983). Interest has 
also centered on the role that small groups play in shaping foreign policy (see Janis, 
1972; C. Hermann, 1978, 1979; Tetlock, 1979; George, 1980; Semmel, 1982; 
Anderson, 1987). Still others have sought to explain foreign policy by examining 
qualities of single leaders (see Holsti, 1976; Walker, 1977; Etheredge, 1978; M. 
Hermann, 1978, 1980, 1984; George, 1979; Stuart and Starr, 1981—82; Jonsson, 
1982; Rosati, 1985). Most of the work to date, however, has considered each of these 
configurations—bureaucratic agencies, small groups, or individuals—separately 
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without asking when this unit, rather than another, comes into play and with what 
consequences for foreign policy behavior. 

In this essay we argue that all three types of decision units are relevant to the 
comparative study of foreign policy but under varying conditions. We propose a way 
of determining which type is the ultimate decision unit in a particular situation and 
we empirically test the effects that the different kinds of units have on governments’ 
foreign policy behavior. The following are the conceptual underpinnings of our 
approach. 


Definition. Sooner or later, every issue that appears on a government’s agenda is 
dealt with in one of two ways. Either it ends in limbo with no resolution (for example, 
because the opportunity for decision has been overtaken by external events or 
because certain policy makers do not want to deal with the matter) or one or more 
decisions are made (perhaps including the decision to do nothing). If there is a 
decision, it is made by an individual, group of individuals, or multiple actors who 
have both (a) the ability to commit or withhold the resources of the government in 
foreign affairs and (b) the power or authority to prevent other entities within the 
government from overtly reversing their position without significant costs (costs 
which these other entities are normally unwilling to pay). We refer to the decision 
unit that has these two characteristics for a given issue at a particular time as the 
“ultimate decision unit.” 

This ultimate decision unit may vary with the nature of the problem. For issues of 
vital importance to a country, the highest political authorities probably will be part of 
the ultimate decision unit. With more routine problems, the ultimate decision unit 
may actually be at a much lower level in the government.’ In a number of 
contemporary governments, where policy normally involves multiple bureaucratic 
organizations, the problem may be passed among many different groups—within 
one agency, across agencies, or among interagency groups. The issue also may move 
between parts of a government as, for example, between the executive and legislative 
branches. Moreover, individuals and entities outside the government may enter the 
decision process as full participants. The basic point, however, remains that 
eventually for most foreign policy problems someone makes a decision committing 
(or deciding to withhold) the resources of the nation that cannot readily be reversed; 
they constitute the ultimate decision unit for that issue at that point in time. 


Classification. It is possible to develop a comprehensive set of ultimate decision 
units such that one type is responsible for any given foreign policy case. If we 
postulate that we can, in principle, define the set of actors that comprise the ultimate 
decision unit with regard to a foreign policy issue, then the task becomes one of 
describing the relationship among the actors in that set. We believe that the research 
literature, previously noted, has isolated the major alternative types of ultimate 
decision units. They are: 


l. Predominant Leader. A single individual has the power to make the choice and to 
stifle opposition. 

2. Single Group. A set of individuals, all of whom are members of a single body, 
collectively select a course of action in face-to-face interaction and obtain 
compliance. 


' If a unit lower in a government's hierarchy is the ultimate decision unit, there probably are higher units in the 
government that theoretically have the ability to reverse its decision. A lower unit becomes the ultimate decision 
unit through an act of delegation either for a specific issue or by being given carte blanche for a domain of 
problems. The more difficult question concerns problems where the decision or recommendation is thrashed out at 
one level and then ratified or legitimated at a higher level. If the approval is largely symbolic without thorough 
review or examination of alternative options, the lower unit is still the ultimate decision unit. 
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TABLE 1. Key control variables by type of decision unit. 


Unit Control variable End points Status 
Predominant Contextual Sensitivity (A) Insensitive Self-Contained 
Leader (B) Sensitive Externally 

Influenceable 
Single Prompt Consensus (A) Agreement Self-Contained 
Group (B) Disagreement Externally 

Influenceable 
Multiple Relationship Among (A) Zero-Sum Self-Contained 
Autonomous Actors (B) Non-Zero-Sum Externally 
Actors Influenceable 


3. Multiple Autonomous Actors. The necessary actors are separate individuals, groups, 
or coalitions which, if some or all concur, can act for the government, but no one 
of which by itself has the ability to decide and force compliance on the others; 
moreover, no overarching authoritative body exists in which all the necessary parties 
are members.” 


In cases of foreign policy decision making, the analyst should be able to classify the 
actors who can make authoritative decisions for the government into one of these 
three categories. In some countries, the same ultimate decision unit may prevail in 
nearly all foreign policy matters. It should be emphasized, however, that in many 
nations the unit may change with the issue under consideration or with the evolution 
of the regime. Thus, in the United States, for example, the President may make a 
spontaneous decision in response to an unexpected question at a press conference (a 
predominant leader); for a military issue, the decision may be made by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (a single group); and for still another issue, such as arranging a treaty 
with a foreign government, the decision involves the President, his executive branch 
associates, and the Senate (the three constitute a multiple autonomous actor). 


Conceptualization of Control Variables. Each kind of ultimate decision unit exists in 
one of several states that determines not only the unit’s direct effect on the final 
policy outcome but also the extent to which factors outside the decision unit must be 
considered in understanding what will happen in the foreign policy-making process. 
For each type of ultimate decision unit a key piece of information enables the analyst 
to know when to focus only on the decision unit itself to understand the making of a 
foreign policy decision and when to look outside the unit for factors that will 
influence the decision. The status of these “key control variables” determines how 
other elements enter into the decision calculus for that unit. The key control 
variables for each of the three types of decision units are presented in Table 1. 


* In an earlier piece on decision units (Hermann, Hermann, and Hagan, 1987), we called this type of decision 
unit multiple autonomous groups. Further consideration of the types of entities that comprise such units indicated 
that they could be individuals and organizations as well as groups, thus the change in the label from multiple 
autonomous groups to multiple autonomous actors. 
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Thus, we can identify ultimate decision 


units that are more likely to be self-contained and ultimate decision units that are 
more likely to be externally influenceable for each of the three kinds of units 
depending on the state of the key control variables. As we shall see in describing the 
three types of decision units and the key control variables, these alternative 
conditions lead to different decision-making processes and, in turn, affect the nature 
of the foreign policy behavior of a government. 


Three Types of Ultimate Decision Units 


Predominant Leader 


Even if others are 
allowed to continue discussing alternatives, their points of view are no longer 
relevant to the political outcome. The predominant leader decision unit is illustrated 
by a statement attributed to Abraham Lincoln in a cabinet meeting: “Gentlemen, the 
vote is eleven to one and the one has it.” Only Lincoln’s vote mattered; in this case, he 
was a predominant leader. 


see M. Hermann, 1978, 1980, 1984). Of particular 
relevance in explaining a predominant leader’s reaction to a foreign policy problem 
is knowledge about the leader’s orientation to foreign affairs—his or her composite 
set of views about how governments should act in the foreign policy arena. An 
orientation defines the leader’s conception of his nation’s role in the world and it 
presupposes a specific political style in dealing with foreign policy problems (see 
D’Amato, 1967; Etheredge, 1979; George, 1980; Walker, 1983; Rosati, 1985; M. 
Hermann, 1987). Most important for purposes of the present discussion, orienta- 
tions indicate how sensitive the leader will be to advice and information from the 
environment when making a foreign policy decision. 


s a result, he will be relatively insensitive to discrepant 
advice and data.’ These leaders have been variously called in the literature 
“crusaders” (Stoessinger, 1979), “ideologues” (Ziller et al., 1977), “autocratic leaders” 
(Bass, 1981), and “low self monitors” (Snyder, 1974, 1979, 1982); they are guided by 
their dispositions, taking an “inside looking outward” perspective on life (Gardner, 
1983) and selectively using incoming information to support their predispositions. 
Such leaders tend to choose advisors who define problems as they do and who are 
generally enthusiastic about the leader’s ideas. Moreover, they value congruence 
between “who they are” and “what they do.” Libya’s Quaddaffi and Cuba’s Castro are 
examples of predominant leaders whose orientations appear to predispose them to 


> Of course, most leaders at some time become relatively insensitive to new and potentially disturbing 
information and analysis of their environments—e.g., when they experience stress. The type identified here, 
however, routinely rejects or reinterprets such information. 
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be relatively insensitive to information that does not conform to what they want to 
do. By knowing the foreign policy orientations of these two leaders, we know the 
positions they are likely to press on their governments. 

If, however, the leader’s orientation leads him to be sensitive and open to others’ 
opinions and to incoming information, we will need to know something about the 
environment in which the predominant leader is operating to predict what the 
government is likely to do. Because such leaders are more “pragmatic” (Ziller et al., 
1977; Stoessinger, 1979)—more guided by the situation and interpersonal influences 
(Snyder, 1974, 1979, 1982; Bass, 1981; Gardner, 1983), our analysis must take into 
account the context in which the leader finds himself. The sensitive leader will want 
to ascertain where others stand with regard to the problem, to consider how other 
governments are likely to act, and to examine conflicting information before making 
a decision. Such leaders perceive themselves as flexible and adaptible, shrewdly and 
pragmatically able to tailor their behavior to fit the demands of the situation. 
Jordan’s Hussein and Zambia’s Kaunda are examples of this type of leader. Knowing 
the foreign policy orientations of leaders like these two will provide clues about what 
part of the environment will be most influential on the leader, but we must still 
understand the influences emerging from that part of the environment to under- 
stand what the leader will do. 


. If the leader is 
relatively insensitive, knowledge about the leader’s personality will provide us with 
cues about what his government’s foreign policy behavior is likely to be. The 
insensitive predominant leader is a self-contained decision unit. If the leader is more 
sensitive, we need to understand other aspects of the political system in order to 
suggest what the government will do in response to a foreign policy problem—per- 
sonality data will not be sufficient. In effect, the sensitive predominant leader 
becomes an externally influenceable ultimate decision unit.* 


Single Group 


Single group ultimate decision units are common in contemporary governments. 
The Politburo of the Communist Party in the Soviet Union, the Standing Committee 
of the Communist Party in China, the National Security Council in the United States, 
and the cabinet or subcabinet groups in various parliamentary governments illus- 
trate single group decision units. 


issues or with level of interest or expertise in the area of the foreign policy problem. Thus, even though we will 


continue to use the terms sensitive and insensitive, we recognize that this variable has some nuances we are not 
confronting directly here. 
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Moreover, it is not necessary for all group members to concur on every decision of 
the unit or to have equal weight in the formation of group decisions. However, if 
some formal members of the group are never essential to establishing a group 
decision, then it would be more accurate to recognize the existence of a subgroup 
that excludes such persons. 

When the ultimate decision unit for a particular foreign policy problem is a single 
group, the analyst must determine if the group can achieve a prompt consensus 
about the disposition of the problem under consideration (see Janis, 1972; C. 
Hermann, 1978, 1979; George, 1980). If substantial agreement is achieved quickly 
among the members (that is, during one meeting or a few sessions held under 
conditions of tight secrecy over the course of only a few days), factors outside the 
group that are not already known by its members can have very little effect on the 
decision. With prompt consensus members of the group do not look elsewhere for 
either recommendations or support for their positions. As a result, elements outside 
the group at the time it considers the problem remain excluded from the process. 
The members reinforce each others’ predispositions and feel secure in their 
collective decision. Should disagreement persist, however, other forces outside the 
group can become influential, as members of the group seek supporting information 
for their positions, reinterpretation of the problem, or ways to resolve the conflict. 

The likelihood of prompt group consensus is affected by a variety of factors. It is 
more likely if group members share a common ideology or regime orientation—in 
other words, a common set of values and beliefs with regard to the problem at hand. 
For example, the group may have a strongly shared set of beliefs about certain 
traditional enemies and how they should be treated. Prompt consensus is also more 
likely if the group has certain structure and process characteristics (see Collins and 
Guetzkow, 1964; Allison, 1971; C. Hermann, 1979; McGrath, 1984). Thus, consen- 
sus is more likely if the information the group receives is from a common source, is 
shared among group members, and is similarly interpreted by members. Moreover, 
it is more likely if the group is small, if members have their primary loyalty to the 
group, and if power is unequally distributed among group members (that is, there is 
a strong, dominant leader). When information comes from diverse sources and is not 
shared by all group members, when groups get larger, when group members are 
representatives of other groups or organizations with their primary loyalty to these 
outside groups, and when power is more equally distributed, consensus becomes 
more difficult and the possibility for disagreement among the members increases. 
Aspects of the situation may also make prompt consensus more difficult to achieve. 
When the problem is highly ambiguous or complex and controversial, the likelihood 
increases of members of the group disagreeing and introducing outside influences 
into the decision-making process. 

Therefore, a key to understanding the foreign policy behavior that will be 
advocated when a single group is the ultimate decision unit is information indicating 
whether the group can achieve prompt consensus. When consensus occurs quickly, 
we can focus exclusively on the group’s internal dynamics in estimating how the 
group is likely to deal with the foreign policy problem—the single group becomes a 
self-contained decision unit. If, on the other hand, group members have difficulty 
reaching consensus, we need to ascertain what other forces outside the group are 
likely to affect the process in order to determine resulting foreign policy decisions. 
The single group is in this case an externally influenceable decision unit. 


Multiple Autonomous Actors 


It should be evident that another alternative exists when the ultimate authority in 
foreign policy making is neither a single individual nor a single group. In this case we 
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ora 
set of multiple autonomous actors to be the ultimate decision unit, the decision 
process cannot involve any superior group or individual that can independently 
resolve differences existing among the actors or that can reverse any decision these 
entities reach collectively. 


A classic example of an ultimate decision unit composed of multiple autonomous 
actors is the coalition government in a parliamentary system such as those recurrent in 
the Fourth Republic of France, in Italy during the past two decades, and in Israel 
under the Labour-Likud coalition. In these governments, cabinets are composed of 
members from several parties, none of which has a majority of seats in the 
parliament. The members of the coalition depend on each other to retain control of 
the government. This situation gives each party the ability to block potential policies 
advocated by the other parties in the cabinet with the threat of bringing down the 
government by withdrawing from the coalition. 

Ultimate decision units composed of multiple autonomous actors are not limited to 
parliamentary regimes. In presidential democracies with their independent execu- 
tive, decision making can involve multiple autonomous actors on those issues where 
the president must receive the approval of the legislature. Multiple autonomous 
actors as ultimate decision units can also exist in authoritarian regimes. Following 
Perlmutter (1981), we note that authoritarian regimes typically consist of three 
components: the state or governmental apparatus; the single, official party; and a 
variety of “parallel” or “auxiliary” structures which support the regime (such as 
militant gangs, the secret police, and the military). Generally, a stable authoritarian 
regime like that in the Soviet Union is characterized by the dominance of one 
group—in this case a strong, cohesive Communist party. During certain periods, 
however, relations among these three components can become unstable, with none 
of the competing groups or factions having dominance. This situation is particularly 
likely if there are no accepted rules or procedures for allocating resources or 
transferring political power. The government takes on the form of an unstable 
coalition. Such unstable coalitions are commonplace among Third World regimes, 
many of which are internally fragmented and continuously threatened by military 
intervention. 

When multiple autonomous actors form the ultimate decision unit, a foreign 
policy behavior must result from an agreement forged among the set of entities 
involved. When multiple autonomous actors are unable to reach agreement on any 
meaningful course of action, they deadlock. Deadlocks result because (by definition) 
no entity has the capacity to act alone on behalf of the regime. One or more actors 
are always in a position to block the initiatives of the others. Each actor can take only 
very limited action on its own (typically in the form of verbal pronouncements). No 
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coordinated regime foreign policy activity involving the use of resources is possible; 
meaningful actions and commitments are postponed. 

We do not mean to indicate, however, that deadlock is automatic. The relationship 
among the multiple autonomous actors determines when deadlock ts likely to occur. 
Actors that accept each other’s right to exercise power often develop some formal or 
informal “rules of the game” or procedures for engaging in political competition that 
may include rules for establishing agreement (see Leiserson, 1970; Dodd, 1976; 
Druckman, 1977; Salmore and Salmore, 1978; Austin and Worchel, 1979; Hinckley, 
1981; Wilder, 1986). Such entities, in effect, have a non-zero-sum relationship. 
Because they do not regard negotiation and compromise as defeats or as concessions 
to an illegal entity, they have a better chance of making a decision than those actors 
who deny each other’s legitimacy and recognize no limits on practices that keep the 
others from participating politically. In other words, in cases where the actors grant 
each other political legitimacy, they are likely to have established procedures for 
negotiation and reaching agreement that reduce the chances of deadlock. When the 
various actors can anticipate the effects of applying established rules for agreement, 
they can estimate the chances of their preferences prevailing and make a decision 
whether to remain resolute or to make concessions. In this fashion the rules of the 
game increase the chance of some agreement because the actors whom the rules do 
not favor in a given instance have added incentive to bargain with the others. 

In sum, when multiple autonomous actors are the ultimate decision unit, the key to 
ascertaining the nature of any foreign policy behavior is whether the political 
relationship among the multiple autonomous actors is zero-sum or non-zero-sum 
with respect to recognizing the legitimacy of each entity to seek and share power. 
When multiple autonomous actors have a zero-sum relationship, they typically try to 
deny one another power by all possible means and see each party as benefitting at the 
other’s expense. Usually, interdependent actors locked in such a conflict can do 
nothing or almost nothing in the foreign policy arena. They become a self-contained 
decision unit fighting among themselves for power and authority, and they are open 
to little outside influence. When multiple autonomous actors have a non-zero-sum 
relationship, however, there is basis for agreement. In order to ascertain the nature 
of the agreement, we have to examine the bargaining process among the parties, the 
formal or informal rules of the game governing such a process, and the external 
forces that may influence the process. Multiple autonomous actors with a non-zero- 
sum relationship are an externally influenceable decision unit: they seek as a guide to 
action information on each other and the environment as well as on how any rules of 
the game are likely to affect them. 


Determining the Nature of the Ultimate Decision Unit 


Having defined three types of ultimate decision units, we must develop a way to 
determine which of the three types occurs in a particular government dealing with a 
specific foreign policy problem. In approaching this task we have made several 
assumptions. First, the ultimate decision unit can vary from one problem to another, 
although in some countries there may not be much variability. Second, decision units 
with the power to make a decision may not always elect to do so. Third, certain kinds 
of problems increase the likelihood of particular units exercising ultimate authority. 
For example, a head of state is likely to deal with his counterpart on high-level 
protocol issues; in crises or other critical situations, decisions tend to be made by a 
high-level, small group (see C. Hermann, 1972). Fourth, the identification of the 
ultimate decision unit for any particular problem is almost always an inferential task 
in which the analyst must exclude possibilities as well as find evidence with which to 
estimate the probable unit. 
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l. Begin by identifying an immediate 
substantive problem that the regime has No 


recognized. 


2. Is there in the regime’s leadership a 


3. Has the leader manifested in the single individual with the power/authority 
Yes past a general, active interest in Yes to commit (or withhold) the regime’s 
as well as involvement with resources in the affected issue area 
foreign and defense issues? regardless of opposition by others? 


|= 


4. Is the immediate foreign policy 
problem one perceived by the 
regime leadership to be critical 

Yes for the well-being of the regime 
or society or does it entail high- 
level diplomacy and protocol? 


[xe 


5. Does the immediate problem concern No 
Yes a matter known to be of personal 
interest to the leader? 


6. Does the leader, after setting 
the general policy direction for No 
coping with the problem, evidence 
regular, active participation in 
the decision process? 


| Yes 


7. Does the leader include selected 
others as part of the decision Yes 
process throughout the examination 
of the problem and give them a 
‘*veto’’ over any decision? 


| No 
DECISION UNIT IS PREDOMINANT LEADER 


Fic. 1. Decision tree for determining ultimate decision unit. 


These assumptions provide the foundation for the questions in Figure 1 which, in 
turn, we have used to infer the nature of the ultimate decision unit for a country for 
a given problem. The decision tree in Figure 1 indicates, for a particular foreign 
policy issue, which individuals and groups are likely to have the authority to commit 
or withhold the resources of the nation and the ability to prevent other entities in the 
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8. Does the problem as defined 
fall within the domain of 
an issue area for which 
there is only one known 
dominant policy group? 


| x 


9. When a foreign or defense 
problem is perceived to be 
critical for the well-being 


of the regime or society, is 10. Is the 
there one group that can Yes p current 
exercise final authority to problem 
commit or withhold the re- perceived 
gime’s resources in coping to be 


with the problem? critical? 
| No 


11. Are the policy groups likely 
to be involved with the 
immediate problem arrayed in a 
hierarchical manner in rela- 
tion to one another such that 
somewhere in the chain of 
command one group can make 
an authoritative decision to 
commit or withhold the 
regime’s resources? 


12. Is everyone within the regime 
whose support is essential to 
No commit or withhold the regime’s 
resources for coping with the 
immediate problem a member of the 
No same policy group, such that a 
group decision cannot readily be 
altered by outside opposition? 


| Yes 


14. Are there two or more separate 13. Is the issue area of which the 
actors (groups, organizations) immediate problem is a part one in 
who do not combine into a which the regime is dependent upon 
single decision unit and none the approval of an external 
of the actors can by itself (foreign) entity? 

(i.e., without the concurrence 
of one or more others) commit | 
: na’ Yes No 
or withhold the regime’s No 
resources in coping with the 
immediate problem? 


| Yes DECISION UNIT IS 


SINGLE GROUP 


DECISION UNIT IS 


MULTIPLE AUTONOMOUS ACTORS 


government from reversing their decision. This figure can be compared to a sorting 
machine that separates apples of different sizes into alternative bushel baskets. The 
smaller apples are siphoned off first as they pass through the sorter, followed by the 
medium-sized apples, with the large apples left at the end of the chute. The initial 
questions seek to determine if the ultimate decision unit is a predominant leader; if 
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this is not the case, questions are posed to ascertain if the ultimate decision unit is a 
single group; if not, the remaining units must be multiple autonomous actors. 

As indicated in Figure 1, the first step—question (Q) 1—is to identify the 
immediate foreign policy problem the government is facing. Next, the concern is 
whether any regime leader qualifies as a predominant leader (Q 2). Even if the 
regime has a single, powerful leader who meets the criteria for predominant leader, 
that person may not exercise authority over and deal with the current problem. The 
left side of Figure 1 provides a series of checks to ascertain whether a predominant 
leader exercises his authority. At issue are whether the leader has a general interest 
in foreign and defense issues (Q 3), whether the problem is critical or involves 
high-level protocol (Q 4), whether the problem is of special interest or concern to the 
leader (Q 5), whether the leader continues to participate beyond specifying broad 
policy directions (Q 6), and whether the leader opts to share decision-making 
responsibility with selected others (Q 7). Depending on the status of these conditions, 
the predominant leader may or may not actually serve as the ultimate decision unit 
for the problem at hand. If the predominant leader does not exercise his authority, 
attention shifts to the right side of Figure 1 and the possible existence of a single 
group as ultimate decision unit. 

A single group may have ultimate authority for making the decision regarding the 
current problem because it has been assigned responsibility for all problems like the 
present one (such as a task force) (Q 8), because the problem is a crisis or other 
critical problem (Qs 9 and 10), or because the decision units in the government are 
hierarchically arranged so that at each level one group has authority to resolve 
particular kinds of problems (Q 11). An important requirement is that no individual 
or group whose participation is essential for making a decision be excluded from the 
group (Q 12). This requirement also extends to foreign governments or other 
international actors that may exercise a veto over decisions in certain areas (Q 13). If 
all these various inquiries have failed to establish the ultimate decision unit as either a 
predominant leader or a single group, then the ultimate authority likely rests with 
multiple autonomous actors (Q 14). 

To apply this classification system to the actual foreign policy activities of some 
selected governments, we solicited the help of a group of area and country 
specialists. Rather than ask these experts directly the often unanswerable question of 
who made the decision in dealing with a given problem, we sought answers to 
questions that informed area experts might reasonably know. We asked them about 
the nature of the regime, the types of issues that faced the regime during a given 
time, and the probable relationships among known policy groups and individuals. 
Although the questions often required considerable judgment, most could be 
answered with a degree of confidence by the respondents. Problems that the experts 
had in answering any questions were resolved through discussion with the research- 
ers. (This research is reported in detail in C. Hermann, 1981.) 

The information from the area specialists was combined with a set of assumptions 
about decision making (for example, problems critical to a regime are more likely to 
be handled at the top) to enable us to use Figure 1 to make plausible and replicable 
estimates of the likely types of ultimate decision units that dealt with various events in 
a given regime. Data were collected on the decision units in twenty-five nations 
between 1959 and 1968 and have been used to estimate the probable type of ultimate 
decision unit for a number of foreign policy problems that confronted these 
countries during this decade.” The particular nations and the estimated ultimate 


5 The twenty-five nations examined here represent that portion of the thirty-eight nations in the Comparative 
Research on the Events of Nations (CREON) Project for which we could both identify and gain the cooperation of 
an expert in the foreign policy of the country for the decade 1959-68. We chose specialists based on their 
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decision units are presented in Table 2. Where specific issues are not indicated beside 
a decision unit in Table 2, the data from the area experts suggested that the 
particular decision unit exercised ultimate authority across a broad array of 
problems for the regime during the time period noted (see footnote b to Table 2). 


How Ultimate Decision Units Shape Foreign Policy Behavior 


To be useful our classification of decision units and associated control variables must 
lead to insights about foreign policy behavior. In the discussion to follow we will 
describe a preliminary empirical inquiry into the effects that decision units can have 
on a government’s foreign policy actions. The analysis will focus on the distinction 
noted earlier between self-contained decision units (the insensitive predominant 
leader, the single group able to reach prompt consensus, and multiple autonomous 
actors with a zero-sum relationship) and those that are externally influenceable (the 
sensitive predominant leader, the single group in continuing disagreement, and 
multiple autonomous actors with a non-zero-sum relationship). 

We hypothesize that the self-contained decision units are less constrained by the 
complexities and nuances of the specific setting in which they find themselves than 
the externally influenceable units and, as a result, on balance are more likely to 
engage in extreme foreign policy behavior. By extreme behavior we mean both very 
minimal activity as well as assertive, highly committed actions. In general, it is our 
contention that the self-contained decision units are less affected by the distinctive 
aspects of the immediate problem than their externally influenceable counterparts. 
Self-contained units are likely to have strong predetermined beliefs about how to 
handle almost all international situations or to be so absorbed in dealing with the 
internal dynamics and politics within the decision unit that they ignore the particular 
features of any given problem or concerned outside interests. This is not to say that 
self-contained units are always oblivious to the current political demands of the 
situation or that their responses are invariably insensitive to the existing situation, 
but, by ignoring situational complications and the special requirements of the 
problem, self-contained decision units can be expected more often to pursue a 
simpler, more unqualified course of action. 

Thus, the self-contained units are more likely to push their positions and are less 
likely to compromise or to take small, incremental steps toward their goals than are 
the externally influenceable units. They believe they know what should be done in 
response to the problems they face and are ready to do it. For the insensitive 
predominant leader and the single group able to reach prompt consensus, in 
particular, we hypothesize that this belief will lead them to engage in more conflictual 
behavior than their counterparts in the externally influenceable units. Their strong 
convictions also enable them to either commit their resources extensively or withhold 
their resources entirely and to use economic and military instruments of statecraft 
(instruments which generally require some commitment of resources in their use) in 
addition to or in place of diplomatic channels. 

In the case of the multiple autonomous actors with a zero-sum relationship, 
because each separate party believes in its own infallibility and the sinister nature of 
the other parties to the decision, each perceives that its position must prevail. As a 
result, none is likely to yield and deadlock occurs. In contrast to the other 
self-contained units, activities of zero-sum multiple autonomous actors tend to occur 


reputations, seeking individuals “who had demonstrated published scholarship on the country’s foreign policy— 
preferably including the decade under examination” (C. Hermann, 1981:219). We asked one expert for each 
country to complete the questionnaire regarding the internal decision processes involved in the making of foreign 
policy for that country. 
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TABLE 2. Ultimate decision units for twenty-five nations during the decade 1959-68. 


Nation 
Canada 
Chile 


China (PRC) 


Cuba 


Czechoslovakia 


Egypt 


France 
Ghana 


India 


Israel 


Kenya 


Mexico 
New Zealand 
Norway 


Philippines 


Soviet Union 


Spain 


Switzerland 


Decision unit? 


Cabinet (SG) 

Cabinet (SG) 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs (SG) 
Frei (PL) 

Standing Committee of the Polit- 
buro (SG) 

Cultural Revolutionary Group 
(SG) 

Informal Advisory Group to Cas- 
tro (SG) 

Castro (PL) 

Politburo (SG) 

Politburo (SG) 

Nasser (PL) 

DeGaulle (PL) 

Nkrumah (PL) 

National Liberation Council (SG) 
Nehru (PL) 

Inner Cabinet (SG) 

Inner Cabinet (SG) 

Ben-Gurion (PL) 

Cabinet (SG) 

Inner Circle (SG) 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs (SG) 


Mateos (PL) 

Ordaz (PL) 

External Minister and Staff (SG) 
External Minister and Staff (SG) 
Cabinet and Storting Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee (MAA) 
Macapagal (PL) 


Marcos (PL) 


Macapagal and the Americans 
(MAA) 


Marcos and the Americans (MAA) 


Khrushchev (PL) 
Politburo (SG) 
Franco (PL) 

Federal Council (SG) 


Foreign Minister and Advisers 


(SG) 


Years and issues? 


59—4/63 
4/63—4/68 
59—1 1/64 
11/64-68 
59—8/66 


8/66—68 
59—60 


61—68 

59—67 

68 

59—68 

59—68 

59—2/66 

2/66—68 

59—5/64 

5/64—65 

66—68 

59—6/63 

6/63—68 

12/63—68 

(for economic issues and issues 
dealing with relations with West- 
ern countries) 

12/63—68 

(for intra-African issues) 
59—11/64 

11/64-68 

12/60—64 

65-68 

59-68 


61-65 

(for issues dealing with Southeast 
Asian relations) 

66—68 

(for issues dealing with Southeast 
Asian relations) 

61-65 

(for issues dealing with the econ- 
omy and East-West alignments) 
66—68 

(for issues dealing with the econ- 
omy and East-West alignments) 
59—10/64 

10/64—68 

59—68 

59—68 

(foreign labor) 

59—68 

(neutrality, aid, relations with So- 
cialist countries) 


TABLE 2. (continued) 
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Nation Decision unit* Years and issues? 
Defense Ministry (SG) 59-68 
(for defense issues) 
Transport Ministry (SG) 59—68 
(for issues dealing with interna- 
tional transport) 
Finance Ministry and National 59—68 
Bank (MAA) (for issues dealing with interna- 
tional finance) 
Foreign Affairs Ministry, Foreign 59—68 
Trade Section of Department of (for issues dealing with EEC and 
Economy, and Standing Delega- European integration) 
tion for Foreign Trade Negotia- 
tions (MAA) 
Thailand Sarit (PL) 59—11/63 
Cabinet and Military High Com- 1 1/63—68 
mand (MAA) 
Tunisia Bourguiba (PL) 59—68 
Turkey Gursel (PL) 5/60—10/61 
Inonu (PL) 11/61—2/65 
Demirel (PL) 10/65-68 
Uganda Obote (PL) 10/63—68 
Venezuela Betancourt (PL) 59—64 
Foreign Minister and Advisers 65—68 
(SG) 
Yugoslavia Tito (PL) 59—68 
Zambia Kaunda (PL) 10/64—68 
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è The abbreviations in parentheses stand for the three types of possible ultimate decision units: Predominant 
Leader (PL), Single Group (SG), and Multiple Autonomous Actors (MAA). 

> If no issues are listed under a date, the area experts did not perceive that the ultimate decision unit differed 
across the issue areas we identified for the country for that time period. Both we and the area experts realize that a 
more detailed case study analysis of specific problems will lead to a more finely tuned identification of ultimate 
decision units for many of these countries that would differ by issue. Thus, these data are seen as providing only an 
initial cut at specifying ultimate decision units for these nations and time periods. 


only at one end of the spectrum of extreme behavior—that entailing minimal 
physical action. Deadlocks generally do not lead to the commitment of resources or 
resource-using instruments such as economic and military action. Thus, little 
resource commitment and heavy concentration on diplomacy are hypothesized for 
this type of ultimate decision unit. Although physical action may be minimal, 
expressions of feelings toward others need not be. Given that each of the multiple 
autonomous actors in the zero-sum condition may unilaterally use diplomatic 
channels to try to enhance its own position in the decision process, the government’s 
behavior may entail high negative verbal outbursts. 

Being more responsive to and constrained by what is happening outside the 
decision unit—for example, by the positions taken by the opposition, by the need to 
gather more information, by the changing nature and special features of the current 
situation, by the need to build a consensus or reach a compromise on the issue—the 
externally influenceable units display more caution and deliberation. These units, 
more often than their self-contained counterparts, detect the complexity in the 
circumstances they face and the absence of unambiguous alternatives. They are 
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more aware of the uncertainties associated with any action they take and, as a result, 
engage in more moderate, provisional behavior. Thus, we expect the sensitive 
predominant leader and the single group in continuing disagreement to display 
foreign policy behavior that focuses primarily on diplomacy as the instrument of 
statecraft, that is cooperative to neutral in nature, and that involves committing only 
moderate amounts of resources to dealing with a problem at any one time—the 
incremental approach to action. 

As we noted earlier, the multiple autonomous actors with a non-zero-sum 
relationship, unlike their counterparts in the self-contained units, often can come to 
some agreement following a set of rules or political norms that permit bargaining 
and coalition. Accordingly, we hypothesize that such decision units will choose 
behavior that is more cooperative, involves more commitment of resources, and uses 
a more diverse array of instruments of statecraft than the multiple autonomous 
actors with a zero-sum relationship. The fact that the zero-sum actors usually 
deadlock makes the behavior of the non-zero-sum actors seem somewhat more 
extreme, even though their actions normally result from compromise and con- 
sensus.° 

Up to this point we have considered the possible effect of different conditions of 
the ultimate decision units on governments’ foreign policy behavior. In effect, we 
have suggested that regardless of which of the three decision units prevails, those in 
the externally influenceable mode will tend to engage in less extreme foreign policy 
behavior than those which are self-contained. But the reader may reasonably ask 
whether there are differences among the three types of decision units themselves 
with respect to their tendency toward more or less extreme action. 

To date there is little theoretical or empirical work that compares all three types of 
decision units (or ones roughly analogous to those we have proposed). The most 
instructive insights come from work in social psychology comparing individual and 
group tendencies to select more risky choices. Initially referred to as the “risky-shift” 
phenomenon, early studies (Stoner, 1961; Wallach, Kogan, and Bem, 1962) found 
that following a group discussion, members of the group chose more risky responses 
than these same individuals had done privately before the discussion. Later research 
has sustained this shift in individual position following group discussion, but has 
shown that the shift can be toward either a more risky or a more conservative 
position. The common finding is that collective decisions and the positions of 
individual members after group discussion move in the direction of the individual 
positions most frequently held before the discussion. 

This more generalized position—now referred to as the “polarization effect” —has 
been explained in various ways. Some have made a cultural argument; that is, 
individuals change positions to support the more culturally valued position revealed 
by discussion. Others have drawn on group phenomena proposing that individuals 
tend to alter their own positions in response to group pressure for conformity and, as 
a result, diffuse responsibility throughout the group for any negative consequences 
of the action. Still others have posited that the explanation resides in the fact that 
members in the minority are persuaded by the merits of the stronger and more 
diverse arguments made for the position held by the majority of the members. (For 
reviews of this literature, see Lamm and Myers, 1978, and McGrath, 1984.) The 
effect in each of these explanations is reinforcement of extreme positions in the 
group. This research suggests that single group ultimate decision units will tend 
toward more extreme behavior (in either the conservative or risky direction) than the 
predominant leader ultimate decision units. 


ê The rationale for the specific hypotheses for each of the types of decision units presented here is developed in 
more detail in Hermann, Hermann, and Hagan (1987). 
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It is difficult to compare the behavior patterns of multiple autonomous actors with 
those of the other two types of decision units. The simple idea that extreme behavior 
varies inversely with the number of persons whose views must be accommodated, 
which might have provided a basis for ordering the three types of units, is 
inconsistent with the polarization effect we have just discussed. The relative 
autonomy of the participants in multiple autonomous actors units suggests that 
decision making among them may be more complex and that agreement may involve 
some compromise or bargaining. A process of mutual concessions (even if not always 
equal) implies that the collective decision will fall between the initial extreme 
positions of the individual actors. Thus, the decisions of multiple autonomous actors 
units are likely to be less extreme than the preferences of their constituent members. 
There are several difficulties with this perspective, however. First, the argument does 
not indicate how the decisions of multiple autonomous actors will compare to 
decisions by single groups or predominant leaders. Second, if the multiple autono- 
mous actors cannot reach agreement—which we noted earlier may be the case under 
certain conditions—the resulting deadlock represents an extremely conservative 
position (that is, no action). Despite these caveats, we speculate that because of the 
greater complexity involved in coalition formation and negotiation among members 
of a multiple autonomous actors unit, its behavior will be less extreme than that of 
either the single group or predominant leader units. In effect, we hypothesize that 
single groups will show the most extreme foreign policy behavior, followed by 
predominant leaders and, then, by multiple autonomous actors. 


Assessing the Control Variables 


To examine our hypotheses empirically, it was necessary not only to identify the 
ultimate decision units for a series of foreign policy problems but to (a) construct 
measures of extreme and moderate foreign policy behavior and (b) assess the three 
key control variables (contextual sensitivity, difficulty in reaching consensus, and 
relationship among the actors). We will describe our measures of the key control 
variables first. 


Contextual Sensitivity. Contextual sensitivity is the control variable that we have 
proposed differentiates self-contained from externally influenceable decision units 
when the ultimate decision unit is a predominant leader. The contextual sensitivity 
of a predominant leader was determined by assessing his conceptual complexity 
revealed by analyzing press interviews with him; the procedure is described by M. 
Hermann (1980, 1984).’ This measure of conceptual complexity focuses on the 
degree of differentiation that an individual shows in characterizing other people, 
places, policies, ideas, or things. The more conceptually complex person can see 
varying reasons for a particular position, is willing to entertain the possibility that 
there is ambiguity in the environment, and is flexible in reacting to objects or ideas. 
More conceptually complex people are more responsive to cues from their environ- 
ment and more likely to monitor their environment for information (see Nydegger, 
1975; Driver, 1977; Ziller et al., 1977; Streufert and Streufert, 1978). 

Scores on conceptual complexity were divided at the median to determine which 
predominant leaders were relatively sensitive to the context and which were 
relatively insensitive. Those with scores below the median were considered relatively 
insensitive to their context and, thus, self-contained decision units; those with scores 


7 A codebook (M. Hermann, 1983) describing how to assess conceptual complexity through content analysis of 
press interviews is available from the authors. 
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above the median were considered relatively sensitive to the context and, thus, 
externally influenceable decision units. The median for this sample of predominant 
leaders was a standard score of 50; scores ranged from 34 to 67. 


Difficulty in Reaching Agreement. When a single group is the ultimate decision unit, 
the control variable that differentiates a self-contained from an externally influ- 
enceable unit is the ability to reach prompt consensus in response to a problem. In 
our previous discussion of factors that affect how fast a single group can reach 
consensus, we noted both structure and process variables. Prompt consensus is more 
likely if the group is small, members have their primary loyalty to the group, and 
power is unequally distributed among members. Prompt consensus also is more 
likely if the information the group receives is from a common source, if the core 
political beliefs of the group are shared and homogeneous, if affective relations 
among the group members are harmonious, and if there is little substantive conflict 
in general over the foreign policy issues facing the nation. The potential for 
disagreement grows as more of these process and structure conditions are not 
satisfied because members have a greater diversity of positions, values, information, 
and perceptions of influence that must be reconciled before consensus is possible (see 
C. Hermann, 1978, 1979, 1981). 

To determine how much difficulty a particular single group acting as the ultimate 
decision unit would have in reaching consensus, we asked area experts to answer a 
series of questions about the foreign policy-making units in the countries they 
studied. The questions requested information about group structures and process 
characteristics like those mentioned in the previous paragraph. As there were eight 
questions and three degrees of possible disagreement for each question, scores could 
range from 8 to 24—8 indicating the possibility for reaching prompt consensus, 24 
suggesting the likelihood of continuing disagreement. An example of one of the 
questions may illustrate this scoring process: “Were core political beliefs about 
foreign policy for this foreign policy-making unit: Very homogeneous, partially 
shared by members, or very heterogeneous?” A response of “very homogeneous” 
suggested the potential for reaching prompt consensus and was scored a one; a 
response of “partially shared by members” indicated some potential for dis- 
agreement and was scored a two; and a response of “very heterogeneous” posed the 
potential for much disagreement among the members and was scored a three. The 
questions the area experts answered are described in detail in C. Hermann (1981).° 
To ascertain which of the single group decision units were self-contained and which 
externally influenceable, the scores were divided at the median for the sample. The 
median score was 13, with scores ranging from 9 to 18. 


Nature of Relationship Among Actors. When the ultimate decision unit consists of 
multiple autonomous actors, the control variable that differentiates self-contained 
from externally influenceable units is the nature of the relationship among the 
parties. Is it zero-sum or non-zero-sum? To assess the relationship among the entities 


8 In addition to homogeneity of political beliefs among group members, the other seven questions used to 
construct this index dealt with the size of the group, the distribution of power among members in the group, the 
loyalty of group members to the group, the commonality of information sources among group members, 
substantive conflict among members of the group, affective relations among members of the group, and 
procedures used to deal with conflict in the group. The reader will note that our measure of difficulty in reaching 
agreement is not based on the actual performance of the group but on an inference from structural and process 
characteristics of the group. Since cross-national performance data on single groups is not readily available, we 
have used a surrogate process to estimate this key control variable by asking area experts to describe aspects of 
groups that are more easily discernible. A copy of the questionnaire the area experts were asked to complete and 
the instructions they received before responding to the questionnaire are available from the authors. 
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in decision units comprised of multiple autonomous actors, we asked area experts to 
indicate on a four-point scale the degree of controversy surrounding each of the 
issues the units confronted. Was the issue extremely controversial, so that the parties 
were deeply divided on what should be done; did the issue generate moderate 
controversy among the actors; or was there limited or no controversy over the issue? 
Decision units composed of multiple autonomous actors were considered self-con- 
tained (to have a zero-sum relationship) if all the issues they confronted were rated as 
extremely or moderately controversial by the area experts. Decision units were 
considered externally influenceable (to have a non-zero-sum relationship) when the 
issues they faced were rated as involving limited or no controversy. We have made 
the assumption here that the more beset by controversial issues a cluster of actors is, 
the more likely they are to have a zero-sum or antagonistic and competitive 
relationship; the less controversial the issues such decision units face, the greater 
chance their relationship has of being non-zero-sum or non-adversarial.? A descrip- 
tion of the rating process that the area experts followed in judging the controversial 
nature of the issue areas is described in C. Hermann (1981). 


Measuring Foreign Policy Behavior 


The measures of foreign policy behavior used in this research come from the 
Comparative Research on the Events of Nations (CREON) event data set (C. 
Hermann et al., 1973) and are conceptualized and operationalized in Callahan, 
Brady, and Hermann (1982). Specifically, the measures determine the type of affect, 
degree of commitment, and instrument of statecraft involved in a nation’s foreign 
policy behavior. The measures are event-based; that is, measures are assigned to 
each event in the CREON data set. By estimating the type of unit likely to have been 
involved in making the decision in each event, we can examine the relationship 
between the nature of the decision unit and the resulting foreign policy behavior. We 
matched decision units to events by issue areas. Thus, for example, if a decision unit 
for a particular nation had ultimate authority for foreign economic issues, tt was 
matched to all events for that nation that dealt with foreign economic problems. 


Affect. Affect refers to policy makers’ hostility or friendship toward other govern- 
ments as expressed by what they are saying and doing at the moment (see M. 
Hermann et al., 1982). The affect measure used in this analysis is a three-point scale: 
(1) positive (friendly, supportive), (2) neutral, and (3) negative (hostile, confronta- 
tional). In the present research we are examining the type of affect expressed toward 
the source of the problem in each of the CREON events. Thus, each event has a 
positive, neutral, or negative affect score attached to it. 


Commitment. As defined by Callahan (1982), commitment involves the degree to 
which a government’s current actions limit its future options either through the 
allocation of resources or the generation of expectations in others. The commitment 
measure used in the present research is based on the four-point CREON commit- 
ment scale which ranges from minimal commitment (symbolic verbal behaviors) to 
high commitment (the irreversible allocation of resources and the signing of 
international agreements). In between these two extremes are low and moderate 


? It would clearly be preferable to have a direct indicator of the zero- or non-zero-sum status of the relationship 
among multiple autonomous actors. But since such a question was not put to the area experts in our study, we are 
obliged here to use this approximation based on issue conflict. Although the source of the severity of issue conflict 
was not established, it is possible that it is a function, in whole or part, of the relationship among the actors. Such ts 
the logic for the measurement used here. 
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commitment. Each event in the CREON data set was classified at one of these points 
based on the degree of commitment evidenced in the government’s behavior in 
response to the problem it confronted. For purposes of the present analysis this 
four-point scale was recoded with the extreme scale points (minimal and high 
commitment) combined to indicate extreme commitment behavior (coded 2) and the 
moderate scale points (low and moderate commitment) combined to indicate 
moderate commitment behavior (coded 1). 


Instruments of Statecraft. Instruments of statecraft are the skills and resources used 
in the formation and implementation of foreign policy (see C. Hermann, 1982). In 
this research each event was classified as involving one of the following three types of 
instruments: (1) diplomatic instruments; (2) diplomatic in combination with non- 
diplomatic instruments such as economic, military, propaganda, or science/tech- 
nology skills and resources; or (3) non-diplomatic instruments. We considered this 
categorization to be equivalent to a three-point scale. 


Results and Discussion 


To examine the hypothesized effects of the key control variables and decision units 
on foreign policy behavior, we performed a series of two-way analyses of variance. 
The data were the 5,185 events identified in the CREON data set for the twenty-five 
countries listed in Table 2 during the decade 1959—68. Each event represented one 
decision. The results of the analyses of variance are presented in Tables 3 through 5, 
one table for each of the foreign policy behaviors we examined. Since the number of 
events differed by type of decision unit, we used an unweighted-means analysis of 
variance (see Winer, 1962:222—24, 24]—44).'° 

The analysis of variance for expressions of affect is reported in Table 3. The table 
shows that there are significant main (or independent) effects of both type of 
decision unit and the key control variables on the kind of affect expressed in foreign 
policy behavior. As hypothesized, the single group decision units engaged in the 
most extreme behavior of the three types of decision units, evidencing the most 
conflictual behavior. Multiple autonomous actors were the least conflictual, with 
predominant leaders in between. The differences between each type of decision unit 
and the other two are significant using t-tests (tPL&SG = 10, p < Ol; tpLeMAA ~ 2.8, p < 
OL; tscamaa = 6.71, p < .01). Also as hypothesized, the self-contained decision units 
were significantly more conflictual—that is, more extreme in their behavior—than 
the externally influenceable units. The insensitive predominant leader, the single 
group that can reach consensus quickly, and multiple autonomous actors with a 
zero-sum relationship were more conflictual than their opposites. 

Table 4 presents the results of the analysis of variance for the degree of 
commitment in a government’s foreign policy behavior. An examination of these 
data indicates a significant main effect for type of decision unit and a significant 
interaction effect for type of decision unit by key control variable. The significant 
interaction effect suggests that the mean for a particular type of decision unit and 
condition of the key control variable is not predictable from knowledge of either the 
type of decision unit or the key control variable by itself. One has to examine the 


1° We have used an unweighted-means analysis of variance here instead of a least squares solution because the 
differences in the number of events by type of decision unit are primarily a function of sources of variation 
irrelevant to the hypotheses being examined and, thus, should not be allowed to influence the estimation of the 
population means (see Winer, 1962:224). As reflected in footnote b of Table 2, we believe more detailed case 
studies of the occasions for decision under study would reveal more ultimate decision units involving multiple 
autonomous actors and single groups and fewer involving predominant leaders. 
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TABLE 3. Analysis of variance for affect by type of ultimate decision unit. 


Decision unit 
Predominant Leader 
Single Group 


Multiple Autonomous 
Actors 
Mean 


Source 


Decision Unit 
Key Control 
Variable 
Decision Unit by 
Key Control Variable 
Error 


Means 
Across decision Self-contained 
units uni 
1.84 1.85 
(N = 3256) (N = 2750) 
2.04 2.1) 
(N = 1680) (N = 801) 
1.70 1.77 
(N = 249) (N = 156) 
1.9] 
(N = 3707) 


Summary of analysis of variance 


SS df MS 
39.25 2 19.62 
5.61 ] 5.61 
1.12 2 56 
3520.43 5179 67 


Externally 
influenceable unit 


1.82 

(N = 506) 
1.98 

(N = 879) 
1.58 

(N = 93) 
1.90 

(N = 1478) 


TABLE 4. Analysis of variance for commitment by type of ultimate decision unit. 


Decision unit 
Predominant Leader 
Single Group 


Multiple Autonomous 
Actors 
Mean 


Source 


Decision Unit 
Key Control 
Variable 
Decision Unit by 
Key Control Variable 
Error 


Means 
Across decision Self-Contained 
units unit 
1.59 1.60 
(N = 3256) (N = 2750) 
1.60 1.63 
(N = 1680) (N = 801) 
1.61 1.60 
(N = 249) (N = 156) 
1.61 
(N = 3707) 


Summary of analysis of variance 


SS df MS 
5.047 2 2.52 

28 l 28 
7.01 2 3.50 


1241.80 5179 24 


Externally 
influenceable unit 


1.55 
(N = 506) 
1.58 
(N = 879) 
1.62 

(N = 93) 
1.58 
(N = 1478) 


<.01 
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interaction between the variables to understand what is happening (see Winer, 
1962:148—49). Focusing on the interaction effect, we note that the means for the 
predominant leader and single group decision units that are self-contained and 
externally influenceable support our hypothesis. In other words, the insensitive 
predominant leader and single group that can reach consensus quickly manifested 
more extreme commitment behavior than their counterparts. The reverse of our 
hypothesized relationship, however, holds for the multiple autonomous actors 
decision units: the self-contained units with a zero-sum relationship among the actors 
displayed more moderate commitment behavior than the externally influenceable 
units with a non-zero-sum relationship. 

A plausible explanation for this difference between the multiple autonomous 
actors decision units and the other two types of units was posited in our earlier 
discussion of the hypotheses. Since deadlock is the most probable outcome for 
multiple autonomous actors with a zero-sum relationship, in contrast to the other 
self-contained units, their activities are likely to be at one extreme of the spectrum of 
behavior, that entailing minimal physical action. Using the four-point CREON 
commitment scale with minimal commitment having a score of one and high 
commitment a score of four, we note a significant difference between the multiple 
autonomous actors decision units with a zero-sum and non-zero-sum relationship 
(t = 1.97, p < .05). Those with a zero-sum relationship engage in behavior that tends 
more toward minimal commitment (mean = 2.09) than those with a non-zero-sum 
relationship (mean = 2.40). 

The interaction effect helps us understand why multiple autonomous actors rather 
than single groups evince the most extreme commitment behavior and why 
predominant leaders show the least extreme commitment behavior. For both single 
group and predominant leader decision units, the condition of the key control 
variable influences the resulting foreign policy behavior. In the cases of the single 
group and predominant leader decision units, there is a significant difference 
between self-contained and externally influenceable units (ts. = 2.08, p < .05; tp, = 
2.27, p < .05). While single group decision units that are self-contained show the 
most extreme commitment behavior of any of the six types of decision units, this 
behavior moderates when the single groups are externally influenceable—indeed, in 
this condition single groups rank fifth in degree of commitment among the six types 
of units. Similarly, the commitment behavior of the predominant leader decision 
units is more extreme when the units are self-contained than when they are 
externally influenceable. In fact, predominant leader decision units that are exter- 
nally influenceable manifest the least extreme commitment behavior of any of the six 
types of decision units. The data suggest that for degree of commitment of 
resources, what occurs in single group and predominant leader units that are 
self-contained is not the same as what occurs in these units when they are externally 
influenceable—the decision process affects what the government does. 

The analysis of variance for instruments of statecraft reported in Table 5 shows 
significant differences among the three types of decision units and among the two 
values of the key control variables, as well as a significant interaction between the 
decision units and key control variables. Examining the interaction places the main 
effects into perspective. As hypothesized, the predominant leaders in self-contained 
units (the insensitive leaders) use more economic and military instruments of 
Statecraft than those in the externally influenceable units (the sensitive leaders). And 
the multiple autonomous actors in self-contained units (with a zero-sum relationship) 
emphasize diplomatic instruments more than their counterparts in externally 
influenceable units (with a non-zero-sum relationship). Both these differences are 
significant (tp, = 2.5, p < .05; tmaa = 5.55, p < .01). 
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TABLE 5. Analysis of variance for instruments by type of ultimate decision unit. 


Means 
Across decision Self-contained Externally 
Decision unit units unit influenceable unit 
Predominant Leader 1.55 1.57 1.47 
(N = 3256) (N = 2750) (N = 506) 
Single Group 1.50 1.46 1.54 
(N = 1680) (N = 801) (N = 879) 
Multiple Autonomous 1.78 1.55 2.16 
Actors (N = 249) (N = 156) (N = 93) 
Mean 1.54 1.56 
(N = 3707) (N = 1478) 


Summary of analysis of variance 


Source SS df MS F p 
Decision Unit 44.86 2 22.43 32.98 <.001 
Key Control 16.82 l 16.82 24.74 <.001 
Variable 

Decision Unit by 36.45 2 18.22 26.80 <.001 
Key Control Variable 

Error 3535.49 5179 .68 


The difference between single groups in self-contained units and those in 
externally influenceable units is also significant (ts; = 2.22, p < .05) but in the 
reverse direction from that hypothesized. Single groups in the self-contained units 
(those able to reach consensus quickly) focused more on diplomatic instruments of 
statecraft than those in externally influenceable units (those in continuing dis- 
agreement over what should be done). Ability to reach prompt consensus on a 
response to a problem may be easier when all members can agree to attempt a 
diplomatic solution—at least at the outset of a problem—avoiding more costly and, 
perhaps, more controversial instruments. When some members argue that economic 
or military instruments should be used, more debate and a delay in decision may 
result. 

In fact, the significant main effect for the key control variables suggests that one of 
the results of opening up the decision-making process to forces outside the decision 
unit may be an increased push for a non-diplomatic solution to the problem. The 
externally influenceable units used more non-diplomatic instruments than the 
self-contained units. With the opportunity to exert influence on a decision, a wider 
variety of interests may become active in pushing for the solution that furthers their 
mission and status in the government. It may also be the case that when a decision 
unit contemplates the use of more costly instruments of statecraft, it opens up the 
process in an effort to gain support for its anticipated action. Given the data, such 
arguments seem particularly applicable to single groups in continuing disagreement 
and multiple autonomous actors with a non-zero-sum relationship. Sensitive pre- 
dominant leaders, on the other hand, may become overwhelmed by the pressure of 
these outside elements and seek to paper over the differences among the special 
interests by resorting to a strictly diplomatic initiative. 
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The significant main effect for decision unit indicates a difference in the use of 
diplomatic and non-diplomatic instruments among the three types of decision units. 
Single group decision units, whether self-contained or externally influenceable, 
focus more on diplomatic instruments than the other two types of decision units 
(tscapL = 2.02, p < .05; tscamaa = 5, p < .01). Although the multiple autonomous 
actors decision units are the most likely to use non-diplomatic instruments, this result 
stems primarily from the use of such instruments by the multiple autonomous actors 
in the externally influenceable units—those with a non-zero-sum relationship. 
Multiple autonomous actors are likely to include advocates for the various non-diplo- 
matic instruments who probably can succeed in a non-zero-sum environment in 
seeing that their organizations’ skills and resources are involved in a decision even if 
the decision represents a compromise. 

Looking across the results in Tables 3 through 5, the data suggest that the nature 
of the decision unit can have an effect on what a government does in the foreign 
policy arena. Specifically, the analysis shows that there are differences in behavior 
among predominant leaders, single groups, and multiple autonomous actors deci- 
sion units that can be accentuated depending on whether the particular unit is open 
(externally influenceable) or closed (self-contained) to forces outside itself in the 
decision-making process. In many respects this research opens up a domain for 
empirical inquiry in the comparative study of foreign policy. An important next step 
is to specify what the processes are within each type of decision unit and key control 
condition that lead to the differences we observed here in foreign policy behavior. A 
provisional elaboration of these processes is proposed in Hermann, Hermann, and 
Hagan (1987). The results of the present study add incentive to take this next, more 
complicated step. 


Conclusions 


In this essay we have argued that at the apex of foreign policy making in all 
governments or ruling parties there are actors with the ability to commit the 
resources of the government and the power to prevent other entities within the 
government from reversing their position—the ultimate decision unit. Although this 
decision unit may change with the nature of the foreign policy problem and with 
time, its structure will shape a government’s foreign policy. Our proposal is that the 
decision process in each type of decision unit channels the impact of the wider 
domestic and international environment on foreign policy behavior. In effect, 
internal and external pressures may predispose a government to act in a particular 
manner, but the precise character of its actions will be modified by properties of the 
ultimate decision unit. 

We have postulated that there are three types of ultimate decision units: pre- 
dominant leaders, single groups, and multiple autonomous actors. Each of these 
types of units exists in one of several states or conditions that help to determine 
whether the decision unit affects foreign policy largely through the pre-existing 
knowledge, beliefs, and style of those participating in the unit or whether factors 
outside the decision unit must be taken into consideration in understanding the 
decision-making process. By ascertaining which of the three types is the ultimate 
decision unit for a particular foreign policy problem and its state or condition, we can 
say something about the nature of the foreign policy behavior the decision unit is 
likely to choose. 

The framework we have outlined in this paper provides some basis for making 
cross-national comparisons among governmental decision-making bodies. It defines 
concepts that can be applied to a variety of different political systems. And it enables 
us to put into perspective the extensive array of different entities within a 
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government that contribute to foreign policy. Furthermore, the framework gives us 
a means for comparing different types of decision units. In effect, it makes the 
decision unit a more accessible unit of analysis for the student of comparative foreign 


policy. 
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